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THE FOUNDING OF MAIN STREET— III 

BY STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
THE LETTERS OF THACKERAY 

Old Carlyle growls at Thackeray, as at Dickens, for coming to 
America. In a letter to Emerson dated August 25, 1851, he 
grumbles: "Item. Thackeray is coming over to lecture to you: 
A mad world, my masters!" Carlyle must have thought the 
quality of American hero-worship very low; Thackeray was not 
well-known in America. Although "the great Thacker" — a 
choice American nickname — ^was less famous than Dickens, he 
was not less open in his motives for coming to this country. His 
object was to put money in his purse. He had indeed little 
curiosity about the social and economic conditions of America. 
Eyre Crow, his secretary in America, declared that "he dwelt in 
preference upon the blither aspects of American life". He 
arrived in November, 1852; he delivered a carefully prepared 
course of lectures on The Chief English Authors of Queen Anne's 
Reign; and he departed in April, 1853, with his pot of gold. He 
seems to have fulfilled his expectations at this end of the rainbow; 
he understood America well. "I shall carry back," he had said, 
"sacks full of shekels for my girls, God bless 'em!" As early as 
November 20, of the first visit, he writes Macready exultantly: 
"As far as the money goes I am doing great things here, and the 
dollars are rolling in. I shall make all but £1000 in five weeks." 
Later he reflects comfortably: "I read at the rate of a pound a 
minute nearly." And in 1859 Thackeray estimated the total 
receipts of his two lecture tours to have been $50,000. 

Well, if we must contribute to these itinerants, let it be to 
Thackeray's girls, and to their gay father. There is a boyishness 
and whimsicality about Thackeray's pilgrimages to us that puts 
us in a good humor even now. He wanted money for his girls, 
but for himself he wanted fun and good company. After Mrs. 
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TroUope and Dickens it is rather comforting to know that he 
found them. We gave him a good time, and he liked us. On 
the way over he met Lowell on the boat, and was very merry. 
Thackeray, says Arthur Hugh Clough, also a passenger on the 
boat for America — this is hardly a scandal — "Thackeray was 
drunk, of course." At the Century Club, in Boston, in New 
York, walking the streets with Bayard Taylor "like two Brob- 
dingnagians", everywhere, always, Thackeray had a good time. 
Eternally talking, eternally sketching, even on his own fingernails, 
Thackeray was not, like Dickens, the student of workhouses arid 
prisons, but of the mysterious phase of life called "society". 
It is restful, at least, after our pictures of Cincinnati, to learn 
what Thackeray thought of the society of Boston: "It's like," 
he said, "the society of a rich cathedral-town in England — 
grave and decorous, and very pleasant and well-read." 

If Thackeray accepted American society, American society 
certainly accepted him. In the audience at his first lecture were 
Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, Parkman, 
Prescott, and the Danas, father and son. Those who heard the 
lectures on the Authors of the Eighteenth Century were obviously 
not those who would faint and be carried out during a reading of 
Tiny Tim. "The rendering of a piece by Dickens," says An- 
thony TroUope, "was composed as an oratorio is composed, and 
was then studied by heart as music is studied. And the piece 
was all given by memory, without any looking at the notes or 
words. There was nothing of this with Thackeray. But the 
thing was in itself of great interest to educated people." In 
fact I am afraid that Thackeray was that strange creature called 
"a delightful lecturer". 

Research in contemporary newspapers makes it sure. Yes, he 
was a "delightful lecturer". "This building," said William 
CuUen Bryant, "was crowded to its utmost capacity with the 
celebrities of literature and fashion in this metropolis, all of whom, 
we believe, left, perfectly united in the opinion that they never 
remembered to have spent an hour more delightfully in their 
lives. Everyone who saw Mr. Thackeray last evening for the 
first time seemed to have their impressions of his appearance and 
manner of speech corrected. Few expected to see so large a man: 
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he is gigantic, six feet four at least; few expected to see so old a 
person; his hair appears to have kept silvery record over fifty 
years; and then there was a notion in the minds of many that 
there must be something dashing and 'fast' in his appearance, 
whereas his costume was perfectly plain. His address is per- 
fectly unaffected and such as we might expect to meet with in a 
well-bred man somewhat advanced in years." This is different 
from the tales of Dickens's "wavy locks", waistcoats, and scarf- 
pins. It is regrettable to hear of Thackeray as a lecturer that he 
had a "superb tenor voice" — so many of us have that — "with a 
pathetic tremble"; but, after all, he seemed to Bryant merely 
the cultivated English gentleman, lecturing on English literature. 

Thackeray's gentleness carried him far. In a sense he never, 
like Dickens, went down with the crowd; they did not know him. 
Bret Harte tells us that the miners of Roaring Camp paused in 
their card-game at the news of the death of Little Nell; but during 
this lecturer's visit a member of the proletariat was heard to 
inquire plaintively : " Who the hell is Thackeray? " Thackeray's 
mind seemed impervious to many of the issues which angered 
Mrs. TroUope or disgusted Dickens. The first object which he 
saw in America was a huge heap of garboons. Since he was 
Thackeray, and not Dickens, he merely laughed and sketched 
them. A Southern woman remarked bluntly at a dinner-party : 
"Do you know, Mr. Thackeray, I thought you were a gentle- 
man!" Again Thackeray laughed, and declared it was the 
cleverest comment he had ever heard. What an opportunity 
for Frances TroUope in such an incident as this: As Thackeray's 
train came into Concord one of the two silent Yankees sitting 
near him, remarked: "Mr. Emerson, I hear, lives in this town." 
"Ye-as," was the drawling reply, "and I understand that, in 
spite of his odd notions, he is a man of con-sid-er-a-ble propity." 

All the evil in our institutions, thorns for the other lions, 
Thackeray was inclined to tolerate. At Richmond, where he 
found the Americans more "homely", he wrote of slavery: "The 
negroes don't shock me or excite my compassionate feelings at all; 
they are so grotesque and happy that I can't cry over them. The 
little black imps are trotting and grinning about the streets; 
women, workmen, waiters, all well fed wd happy. The place, 
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the merriest little place, and the most picturesque I have seen in 
America, and on Saturday I go to Charleston — shall I go thence 
to (5ic) Havannah? Who knows? I should like to give myself a 
week's holiday without my demnd lecture box. Shake everyone 
by the hand that asks about me. I am yours always — Oh ! you 
kind friends. W. M. T." 

For the natural scenery of America his admiration was without 
limit. "Sir," he wrote Forster, "the West is a great place. I 
have only just seen the portal of it, but it's wonderful." All 
such letters are illuminated with gay drawings of negroes, 
politicians, American women, and American houses or alleys. 
Although casual, this is a sunnier way of regarding the founding 
of Main Street. Add to this good cheer Thackeray's unfailing 
tact, and you have the secret of his popularity in America with 
those who knew him. Even in private conversation he was silent 
about our crudeness. His kindness moved many an American 
to good-natured doggerel. Among epics and Thackeray ads in 
country newspapers these verses have true feeling, and certainly 
an original rhyme scheme: 

Ah! blest relief from pages soft and sacchary, 
Give me the writings of that foe to quackery, 
The bold, the keen-eyed, entertaining Thackeray. 

This triplet brought an echo from the Eton mock poet-laureate: 

Marshal Thackeray, 
Dressed out in crack array; 
Ain't he a whacker, eh? 

Thackeray returned, like Benedick, as pleasant as ever, in 
October, 1855, and remained in America until April, 1856. The 
second series of lectures dealt with King Edward's ancestors and 
the Georges. The letters which describe his adventures con- 
tinue to be whimsical, merry, and, above all, to be hallowed often 
by that divine tenderness which can belong only to the creator of 
Colonel Newcome. Of the lighter letters none is gayer than 
that in which he gives directions to his audiences, and so reveals 
his attitude towards the terrible art of lecturing. To his friend 
Doyle he wrote: 
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I hope you will come to the tight rope exhibition to-morrow, and send you a 
card. You and your friend will please to sit in distant parts of the room. 
When you see me put my hand to my watch-chain, you will say, " God bless 
my soul, how beautiful!" When I touch my neck-cloth, clap with all your 
might. When I use my pocket-handkerchief, bm-st into tears. When I 
pause, say " Brav-ah-ah-ah-vo ! " through the pause. You had best bring with 
you a very noisy umbrella: to be used at proper intervals: and if you can't 
cry at the pathetic parts, please blow your nose very hard. And now, every- 
thing having been done to insure success that mortal can do, the issue is left 
to the immortal Gods. God save the Queen. No money returned. Babies 
in arms NOT admitted. By yours ever, W. M. T. 

And for that other quality, that so stirred the heart of John 
Henry Newman, and which lay so close to his laughter and wit, 
his tenderness, it may be found in this letter. It was written 
between Washington and Baltimore, and, besides commenting 
characteristically on these cities, it dwells upon news of grief 
sent him by Kinglake. He writes : 

Now I have seen three great cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia. I 
think I like them all mighty well. They seem to me not so civilized as our 
London, but more so than Manchester and Liverpool. At Boston is very 
good literate company indeed; it is like Edinbxu-gh for that, a vast amount of 
Toryism and donnishness everywhere. That of New York, the simplest and 
least pretentious; it suffices that a man should keep a fine house, give parties, 
and have a daughter, to get all the world to him. 

He goes on to speak of the young woman dying in Chesham 
Place: 

God bless all there, say I. I wish I was by to be with my dear friends in 
grief. ... I don't pity anybody who leaves the world, not even a fair 
young girl in her prime; I pity those remaining. On her joiu-ney, if it pleases 
God to send her, depend on it there's no cause for grief; that's but an earthly 
condition. Out of our stormy life, and brought nearer the Divine light and 
warmth. . . . Can't you fancy sailing into the calm? Would you care 
about going on the voyage, only for the dear souls left on the other shore? 
But we shan't be parted from them, no doubt, though they are from us. Add 
a little more intelligence to that which we possess even as we are, and why 
shoiddn't we be with o\u: friends though ever so far off? 

These are commonplaces, but somehow they are also Thackeray. 

All this benevolence of Thackeray must not blind us to the 

fact that he knew about Main Street, and that he did not approve 
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of it. There is much evidence for the belief that Thackeray did 
not care for this country generally. Lowell's essay on A Certain 
Condescension in Foreigners is in some respects applicable to 
Thackeray. Can you expect even a polite Thackeray to be 
pleased with American newspapers, American traveling manners, 
and American bombast of the fifties ? Thackeray was an English- 
man. He did not care for France, or, in a larger way, for Amer- 
ica. What saves us in the letters of this Victorian is that he was 
interested not in our worst, but in our best. In Whittier, Emer- 
son, and Harvard professors one may find much that is good. 
For the rest, since he came with no thesis to write, no principles 
to demonstrate, Thackeray merely smiled, then sketched, then 
smiled and sketched again. Main Street was there. His was 
merely a diflference in attitude. One may sneer like Mrs. 
TroUope, or sicken like Dickens, or, like Thackeray, one may 
sketch and smile, sometimes a little sadly. 

Stanley T. Williams. 



